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ference fritters away his energies, and may even by its
repercussions cause grave personal strains, there ought
to be no question about the fact of his leadership. There
can be no real sort of doubt that the sense that he is
driving the team gives it a unity and a coherence it will
not otherwise possess. It maintains his prestige with his
party, and, thereby, keeps the party together. And, within
limits, to keep the party together is by all odds the best
way of enabling it to maintain its hold upon the country.
It is* clear that the burden of such an office must be
very great. To manage the Sovereign, the Cabinet, the
House of Commons and the party, all of them with a
view to managing the electorate as the result of managing
these, requires qualities which no ordinary man is likely
to possess. The answer, I think, is that, with not more
than two exceptions, no ordinary man has ever possessed
them. A stereotype of Lord Baldwin as a "simple Eng-
lishman0 was composed for the edification of the elec-
torate; but it is a sufficient commentary on that stereotype
td say that no simple man has ever been Prime Minister
of England. The apprenticeship he will have to serve
even to gain sight of office is a safeguard against the
prospect of an ordinary man arriving there. Discretion,
dexterity, the power to rule men, above all, in that power,
the knowledge of what men can be trusted, the capacity
for effective statement, the intuitive judgment that, while
it is ahead of party and public opinion, is never so far
ahead that it cannot be followed with a sense of ease,
an ambition that drives, and is yet cautious in the display
of its urgency, a relendessnpss at the margins where
decisions, whether about men or measures, are urgent,
these are the qualities no Prime Minister can do without.
It is too much, no cloubt, to say that a Prime Minister
has to hazard his political head every day; but it is not
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